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COURT OF SIAM. 


In continuation of our extracts from Craw- 
furd’s Embassy, we now present several dis- 
connected passages, illustrative of Siamese 
manners, habits, opinions, religion, &c. 

May 5.—The negotiation was now again 
interrupted, and the important cause alleged 
was the king’s changing his residence from 
one portion of the palace to another, a matter 
which was said to give occupation day and 
night to all his ministers. The benediction 
of the Talapoins was necessary to the king’s 
new residence, and a few days ago we were 
told that several thousands were assembled to 
bestow it, who, in return for prayers, were 
well fed, and presented with new garments. 

The right bank of the Menam, where our 
residence was, had only a narrow strip of 
dwellings along the river-side. Behind these, 
the country, which is extremely fertile, is in- 
tersected with narrow and inconvenient foot- 
paths, and frequent canals, over which there 
are no other bridges than single narrow 
planks or trunks of trees. There is no culti- 
vation of grain to be seen any where near 
Bang-kok, but the whole of the Jand in ques- 
tion is occupied by fine orchards—for the 
culture of fruit-trees seems to be the most 
advantageous that can be followed so near 
the capital. Among these orchards here and 
there occurs a temple. For want of a more 
convenient promenade, several of our party 
were in the habit of strolling over this quar- 
ter in the evening. In one of these excur- 
sions, I found an agreeable and instructive 
acquaintance, in the person of the chief priest 
of a new temple, which the prah-klang was 
constructing. I had several interviews with 
the same person afterwards, and invariably 
found him kind in his manners, and cheerful 
in his behaviour. In point of intelligence, he 
was greatly superior to any other Siamese 
with whom I had conversed; and he was 
always ready to communicate his knowledge 
without reserve or ostentation. In my first 
visit, we entered freely into conversation re- 
specting the history and tenets of his religion. 

In the course of it, he informed me that the 
Buddhists gladly received converts, but did 


not go about seeking for them; and he men- 
tioned that four proselytes had been recently 
made from among the Christian inhabitants 
of Bang-kok, and many more from the Mo- 
hammedan population. He exhibited to us 
the library of the temple, which was seem- 
ingly composed of about a hundred handsome 
volumes. Several of these were produced 
for our inspection. They consisted, like those 
I had before seen, of smooth slips of palm- 
leaf, about two inches broad, and a foot and 
a half long, filed at both ends, on a silken 
cord. They were all gilt at the edges, and 
some of them handsomely illuminated. Upon 
this, as on all future occasions, we were pre- 
sented by this respectable individual with tea 
and betel. 

May 7.—We rowed several miles up the 
river yesterday morning. On the right bank, 
and opposite to the most northerly angle of 
the palace walls, there are a great number of 
long sheds, under which are placed the war- 
boats, and the king’s barges of state. One of 
the latter description, I am told, is a great 
curiosity, on account of its enormous length ; 
—its being hollowed out of the single trunk 
of a tree, and the richness of the gilding and 
carving by which it is ornamented. We had 
no opportunity, however, of gratifying our 
curiosity, by inspecting “the royal navy,” 
for the tide was low, and an intervening bank 
of deep mud prevented our approach. 

The town, with its floating houses, con- 
tinues along both banks of the river as far as 
we could see; and such of the Siamese who 
now accompanied us as had visited the old 


on entering was not calculated to excile our 
peculiar respect. Several Talapoins were 
lying fast asleep and stretched on the floor 
before the altar, and a priest and a layman 
were playing chess close to the feet of the 
god; whilst a crowd of idle fellows, both lay 
and clerical, were looking on. ‘The players 
stopped to explain to us the nature of the 
game, which is nearly the same as our own, 
the powers of the pieces being, however, 
more restricted. The same curiosity was 
displayed to-day, as upon all former occa- 
sions, when we came into contact with large 
numbers of the people, but there was no rude- 
ness nor ill-humour. 

May 9.—On the 28th or 29th of April, 
ithe arrival, at the mouth of the Menam, of 
}an embassy from the new king of Cochin 
| China was announced. The Siamese court 
received this mission with much respect and 
| ettnatien: Great preparations were made all 
|the way from Pak-nam to the capital for its 
| accommodation and reception, which were in 
all respects as magnificent as the court could 
contrive. The ambassadors were feasted on 
| the way, serenaded with Siamese music, and 
|amuscd with gymnastic and theatrical exhibi- 
|tions, wherever they rested. ‘The prepara- 
| tions took so long a time that it was only last 
| night that the mission arrived at Bang-kok. 
| About five o’clock in the afternoon, the pro- 
cession passed, and we had a full and near 
view of it from our windows. It had cer- 
| tainly a very gay and imposing appearance. 
| There were not less than twelve or thirteen 
| gilded barges, each rowed, or rather paddled, 











capital, stated that both sides of the river) by from twenty-five to fifty boatmen, who 
were well-peopled all the way to that place.|were uniformly dressed in scarlet, and who 
The distance cannot be less than sixty miles. | pulled with great animation, keeping time to 

In returning home we visited the temple,|a Siamese song. This equipage was entirely 
called by the Siamese Watnak, or in Pali| furnished by the Siamese government; for 
Wata-naga, or “the temple of the snake,” | the three small junks in which the embassy 
which hus a singular spire and belfry at- had arrived, were still at the entrance of the 
tached to it. This remarkable object is,|river. The Cochin Chinese ambassadors 
within, of ordinary masonry, but externally | took up their residence on the opposite side 
exhibits an odd and fantastic species of Mo-| of the Menam to us, and within the enclosure 
saic; being overlaid throughout with pieces | of the palace. 


of small china-ware of every hue and colour. 
The figures carved upon this motley fabric 
consisted of many snakes of monstrous size, 


from which it takes its name,—of figures of 


elephants, of lions, and of monstrous human 
forms, male and female. 

The temple to which this belfry is attached 
had nothing remarkable about it. The cen- 
tral fane contained a great figure of Gautama 
in brass, with a group of disciples at his feet, 
all gilded in the usual manner. The priests 
who ushered us in would have us pull off our 
shoes, but this we declined to do, as the same 
demand had not formerly been made by per- 
sons of more respectability. What we saw 


May 14.—I paid another visit to the old 
prior of the prah-klang’s monastery. He was 
extremely communicative on every subject 
| respecting morals or religion, but upon mat- 
ters of a temporal nature he refused to speak, 
showing above all a strong reluctance to 
}touch upon any thing that was in the re- 
| motest degree of a political character. For 
example, he would make no communication 

whatever on the subject of the civil history 
of the country. In the course of the con- 
versation he repeated to us the ten command. 
ments of the Buddhist system of morals. 
The fifth of these says, “‘ You shall not drink 
wine or the juice of the palm.” The old man 
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theught this a fitting occasion to address a 
lecture to us, and, pausing, he besought us, as 
we valued our haypiness, to desist from drink- 
ing wine, for that the punishment of that 
crime in another state of existence was to 
have a stream of melted copper perpetually 
poured down the throat! We assured him of 
our moderation, but this did not satisfy him ; 
for he seemed to consider the most trifling 
violation of the precept as scareely a less 
offence than the sin of drunkenness itself. 

In reference to the commendment which 
forbids the destruction of animal life, we 
brought to his notice the practice of the Jains 
of India, who often wore a clcth over the 
mouth, to prevent even the accidental ingress 
of insects—who always looked before they 
trod the ground, and who made it a practice 
to strain the water before drinking—all out 
of tenderness for animal life. He seemed to 
consider all this as highly meritorious, and 
said it was a degree of piety which the priests 
of Siam had not attained, and that they might 
reasonably be ashamed of their inferiority. 

May 15.—The epidemic cholera morbus 
which, two years ago, committed dreadful 
ravages in Siam and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, broke out afresh at Bang-kok, with con- 
siderable activity about this period. About 
twelve o'clock last night I was awakened by 
a message from the palace, informing me 
that one of the princesses, sister to the king, 
was attacked by the epidemic, and request- 
ing that Mr. Finlayson might prescribe for 
her. Although at the time suffering severely 
from the effects of the malady, which after- 
wards proved fatal to him, Mr. Finlayson 
went without hesitation. He was not, how- 
ever, permitted to see his patient, but kept 
waiting in the palace of the Prince Krom- 
chiat for upwards of three hours, with the 
view of obtaining an opinion upon the symp- 
toms and progress of her complaint, as they 
were reported by her attendants. The prince 
kept him company all the time. His con- 


hours, of observing what was going forward. 
These festivities appear to me to afford both 
an interesting and striking picture of the reli- 
gion, manners, and opinions of the Siamese, 
and I shall therefore offer a sketch of them. 
The Brahmins, acting as astrologers, had 
divined that the fortunate day and hour for 
commencing the ceremonies were the 9th of 
the dark half of the moon, and the 3d watch 
of the day. The ceremony began with a 
feast, and as the guests sat down, the music, 
consisting of two full bands of not less than 
fourteen or fifteen musicians, struck up. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, the young chief 
made his appearance, and although thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, he was carried upon 
the shoulders of an attendant. He was gor- 
geously decked out with a load of gold and 
jewels. Seven Brahmins dressed in white 
preceded him, and led him to a seat in the 
centre of the open saloon, the same in which 
‘the prah-klang was accustomed to receive 
ourselves when we visited him. A crowd of 
Talapoins had by this time assembled. These 
keeping at a distance from the guests who 
were still feasting, as well as from the pro- 
cession, began to chant prayers or hymns in 
a loud but not harmonious strain. This lasted 
for two hours. Several heaps of yellow cloth 
in ready-made dresses, were displayed upon 
the floor, and from these a dress was distri- 
buted toeach Talapoin, as soon as the prayers 
were over. They received and put them on 
on the spot without any acknowledgment, for 





this is beneath the dignity of a priest of| 


Gautama, however high the rank of the donor, 
or valuable the gift. Slender attention was 
paid to the prayers. Most of the auditors 
were eating, and some were smiling or laugh- 
ing, others yawning. These prayers being 
in the Bali language, must have been unin- 
| telligible to most of them; but independently 
| of this, the Siamese laity make a complete 
| suevenier of all spiritual concerns to the 
| Talapoins, being of opinion that when they 


versation was chiefly upon medical questions; | pay them sufficiently well, they discharge 


and, according to Mr. Finlayson’s account, 
he put many extraordinary ones. 

The princess died a few hours after Mr. 
Finlayson left the palace. She was a young 
woman of about sixteen years of age, and 
unmarried. The event seemed to create much 
affliction among her relatives. The more 
joyous parts of the festivities now going on at 
the prah-klang’s house, were in consequence, 
for a time, interrupted. Not knowing of her 
death, and thinking it an act of civility, I 
sent a messenger to enquire after her health. 
The person to whom it was delivered, the 
brother of the prah-klang, returned for an- 
swer, that the subject was one which he dared 
not even speak of. All the other Siamese to 
whom I introduced the subject, spoke of it in 


the same mysterious manner, as if persons of 


the royal blood were exempted from the com- 
mon law of mortality, or that at least it did 
not belong to the vulgar to imagine otherwise. 


May 17.—The ceremonies attending the 
tonsure of the prah-klang’s eldest son, which 


every necessary religious duty, and it may be 
presumed most of their moral obligations 
also. During all this time the music con- 
tinued playing, the musicians seemingly striv- 
ing with each other, not for melody, but for 
noise. 

At night the saloon was brilliantly and even 
tastefully lighted up, for this is an art which 
the Siamese understand very well. At one 
end of it there was a fancy altar-piece, deco- 
rated with coloured lamps, and artificial and 
natural flowers. On the top of it was dis- 
played the prah-klang’s library of sacred 
books, consisting of thirty or forty very 
handsome volumes. In the court-yard, and 
before the saloon, a pulpit was erected, hav- 
ing over it a canopy of white muslin. From 
this the priests delivered discourses almost 
all night, relieving each other at intervals. 
Songs, some of them, as we are told, of a 
licentious and indecent character, were occa- 
sionally introduced; but what gave most satis- 
faction were the jests and mimicry of a pro- 





commenced on the 13th, ended only to-day.|fessed buffoon, who set the company in a 
The whole took place immediately under our| roar. This singular medley of feasting, pray- 
windows, and we had an opportunity, at all|ing, singing, and buffoonery, went on with 


little interruption, leaving only a few hours 
in the morning for the inmates of the house 
to repose. From the third day, indeed, the 
more joyful parts of the ceremony were in 
some measure interrupted, owing to the death 
of the princess already mentioned. From 
that time there were no more songs or buf- 
foonery, and the gymnastic and dramatic ex- 
hibitions which promised were not ex- 
hibited. 

Early on the morning of the fourth day of 
the ceremony the actual tonsure of the head 
took place. On this occasion the Brahmins, 
as before, had predicted the fortunate mo- 
ment. They ushered the young man, still on 
the shoulders of an attendant, but dressed ina 
suit of white, into the saloon. The Talapoins 
repeated hymns, and the tonsure was effected 
by the hands of two Siamese of considerable 
rank, as no person of an inferior condition 
could presume to touch sc sacred and inviola- 
ble a part of the young chief as his head, 
without dishonouring him. After this opera- 
tion, which consisted in shaving the whole 
head, he was placed under a canopy erected 
in the court-yard, and here a quantity of wa- 
ter was poured over him. He was then 
dressed in a new suit, and furnished with a 
sword. Thus habited he walked back to the 
saloon without being carried ; all this part of 
the ceremony being intended to express his 
emancipation from childhood, and his enter- 
ing upon the condition of manhood. The 
Prince Kroma-chiat honoured this part of the 
ceremony with his presence. 

After the ceremony was so far concluded, 
a vast quantity of ready-dressed food was 
served to persons of all descriptions and de- 
nominations ; the better sort of people feast- 
ing within the saloon, and the crowd in the 
court-yard. The Talapoins alone, to whom 
it is unlawful to eat out of their monasteries, 
had between thirty and forty huge Chinese 
jars of dressed victuals and sweetmeats, ap- 
parently containing a meal for several thou- 
sand persons,:sent to them. We could dis- 
cover no vestige of religious antipathy on the 
part of the motley guests, who consisted of 
lay Siamese, Kamboyans, Chinese, Christians, 
Mohammedans, and Brahmins. The latter 
not only eat food dressed by Siamese cooks, 
but made a hearty meal in the same apart- 
ment where the other guests were consuming 
beef, eggs, and such other articles as their 
forefathers would have deemed an abomina- 
tion. But the Hindus, like other men, not- 
withstanding their stubborn pretensions, yield 
in this, as in many other things, to the force 
of necessity, and learn the wisdom of accom- 
modating themselves to their situation. 

May 18.—Yesterday being the fifth and 
last day of the ceremony, the prah-klang, in 
compliment to us, gave au entertainment, 
and the Portuguese consul, with his secre- 
tary, and the commanders and officers of 
the English vessels in the river, were in- 
vited to meet us. The party consisted of 
fourteen Europeans, most probably the great- 
est assemblage which had met together in 
Siam since the visitation of the French, 130 
years before. The dinner was in the Eu- 
ropean fashion, the Christian interpreters 
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acting as foofmen, and the Christian intendant 
of the port as maitre-d hotel, for the Siamese 
chiefs are reckless how they use or abuse 
these poor people. The table was abundantly 
furnished with viands, dressed in a cleanly 
way, not offensive to the European palate, as 
is most commonly the case with Indian 
cookery. Among the viands there were beef, 
venison, and abundance of poultry. ‘The prah- 
klang, observing that we were somewhat sur- 
prised at this, smiled, and begged us to put 
no questions, but eat heartily, and that this 
was the principle upon which he himself 
acted in similar cases. During the entertain- 
ment he sat near us, doing the honours of 
the feast, without, however, partaking of it. 
His son and nephew sat down as upon a 
former occasion, and eat heartily and indis- 
criminately of every description of animal 
food, refraining scrupulously, however, from 
wine. 

Upon the occasion of a young man’s ton- 
sure, friends and relations are in the practice 
of making presents. The Prince Kroma- 
chiat had given the young chief five catties 
of silver, or 400 ticals, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of presenting him with seven, or 560 
ticals, in the name of the Marquis of Hastings. 

May 20.—Within the fast two or three 
days the rains, which had hitherto been mo- 
derate, set in with great violence. It blew 
fresh every day from the southwest, and this 
description of weather lasted until the begin- 
ning of July, a period of about six weeks, 
constituting the only tempestuous season in 
the Gulf of Siam, which is fortunately free 
from the violent equinoctial gales, which are 
a scourge to many other portions of the In- 
dian seas. ‘These heavy rains tempered the 
weather, which had been before sultry and 
oppressive, the thermometer in the shade 
rising almost every day to ninety-five and 
ninety-six between the hours of twelve and 
four o’clock in the afternoon. These advan- 
tages, however, were counterbalanced by in- 
conveniences of a different description. Our 
ill-constructed-house leaked every where, and 
the rains brought from their hiding-places 
swarms of insects and reptiles. Among the 
most troublesome of the latter, was the gecko, 
or tokai of the Malays, correctly pronounced 
takke, a large species of lizard from six to 
nine inches long, marked with red and green 
spots, and frequent tubercles. These are 
much more frequent in Siam than in Java or 
any other country of the Indian Archipelago, 
and in the evening deafened us with their 
singular, loud, and monotonous cry. Snakes 
of different descriptions were also very nu- 
merous, and some of them from ten to four- 
teen feet long. These last were pythons, 
erroneously called boa constrictor. One of 
this description, about eleven feet long, was 
taken alive last night in our kitchen during a 
heavy fail of rain. It had come to prey upon 
some fowls, and was very active. Although 
severely beaten over the head, it recovered, 
and after a month’s confinement, effected its 
escape from a large chest, in which it was 
kept, although the lid was pressed down by 
several large stones. ‘Two more were seen 
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them, about fourteen feet long, killed. How 
they got into these situations it is not very 
easy to understand, but it is most probable 
they crept up the cable. 

May 21.—The reappearance of the epi- 


demic cholera spread great alarm amongst 


the people, a matter which was apparent 


enough from the precautions which they took 


against its attacks. The king, under some 


superstitious imagination, which I am unable 


to explain, directed the people to keep at 
home, and abstain from all work for seven 
The temples at this time were more 
frequented than usual, and numbers of per- 
sons were to be seen wearing shreds of white 
cotton yarn round the neck as amulets, whilst 
others endeavoured to recommend themselves 
to the good will of the gods by purchasing 
fowls and other animals from strangers, with 
a view of giving them their liberty and sav- 
ing them from slaughter. ‘The secular su- 
perintendent of the great temple, which was 
the first we visited, called upon us in the 
course of the day, and said that he had no 
fear of the cholera morbus, as he made fre- 
quent prostrations before the idols, and wore 
a skein of cotton thread round his neck as a 
charm. As he spoke, he pointed to 7 
potent amulet! 





From the Philanthropist. 
ADDRESS OF J. R. GIDDINGS, 


To the Electors of the Sixteenth Congres- 
sional district of Ohio. 


Our readers will remember the deep excite- 
ment into which Mr. Giddings’ speech in re- 
gard to the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, threw our servile congress. Though 
gagged in the national legislature he is deter- 
mined to reveal the truth to his constituents. 
In the last Ashtabula Sentinel, he publishes 
an address to them on various important topics, 
connected with his course in the late congress ; 
among others, the domestic slave trade. We 
hope that this gentleman will at the next 
congress renew the attack already commenc- 
ed by him so skilfully and with so much 
effect on this infernal traffic. We solicit 
attention to the part of his address relating 
to this matter. 


Another subject [ think demands the at- 
tention of all who regard the honour of our 
nation or the stability of our government. I 
refer to the slave trade as it is carried on at 
the metropolis of this nation. This commerce 
in human beings, by which all the tender ties 


while with much secrecy. In 1815, the Hon- 
John Randolph of Roanoke, declared in the 
house of representatives, that “on inhuman 
and disgraceful traffic in slaves was secretly 
carried on in the City of Washington, and if 
congress would not assist him he would him- 
self ferret out the offenders at the expense of 
his own private fortune.” In 1828, Mr. 
Minor, of Pennsylvania, again brought this 
subject before the house of representatives, 
and a bill was subsequently reported for sup- 
pressing the slave trade in said district.—This 
bill was suffered to sleep and no further action 
was had upon it. Since that time the pur- 
chase and sale of slaves at Washington has 
become a regular business. The country 
around is poor, and the growing of slaves has 
gradually become a source of profit. The 
public jail built with the money of the nation, 
for many years has been used as a prison for 
slaves destined for sale, until their owners 
could dispose of them. In this manner the 
funds belonging to the peuple of this nation 
are used for the benefit of the slave trade. 
Besides the jail there are several factories or 
private prisons appropriated to the imprison- 
ment of slaves. These factories and the 
public jail are made the receptacles of all the 
horror and unutterable anguish attendant upon 
the separation of parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, on being torn from home 
and country, and friends, and doomed to a 
certain death among the miasma* of the 
southern rice and cotton plantations. Many 
instances shocking to the feelings of humanity 
are related by those who reside there. The 
public papers that contain the journal of the 
national legislature, also contain notices for 
the purchase and for the sale of slaves. 
“Sautps aT Auction,” where immortal human 
beings are sold at public vendue, are heralded 
forth in the goverment papers. In the most 
populous parts of the city, on the most beau- 
tiful avenue of the Metropolis, men, women 
and children are sold at public vendue. All 
restraint is thrown off. The regular slave 
trader pursues his vocation—purchases his 
cargo of human beings and sends them to 
other states or to Texas with as little appa- 
rent compunctions of conscience as he who 
follows the driving of cattle. He purchases 
a license for four hundred dollars per annum, 
and then with perfect impunity follows a 
practice which, if pursued on the African 
coast, would by our laws constitute piracy. 
Strange as it may seem, the crime for which 
he would be hanged if commited in Africa he 
commits here for the price of $400 per 


of husband and wife, of parent and child, of annum, and mingles with the people, freely 


friends and acquaintances, are torn and sever- 
ed, has met with the almost universal execra- 
tion of mankind. He who pursues it in Africa 
is punished by our laws and by the laws of 
most civilized nations with death. But soon 
after the abolition of the African slave trade 
by the law of 1808, and subsequent acts, an 
internal commerce of the same description 
commenced between the northern slave states 
and those lying farther south. The City 
of Washington is so situated as to be a con- 
venient market for that purpose. It com- 


on board the vessels in the river, and one of|menced, however, and was carried on for a 


enters the capitol with the representatives of 
the nation, sits in the galleries with the most 
virtuous and respectable citizens of these 
U. States. Emboldened by the fact that con- 
gress has so long shielded and protected them, 
they have during the past winter driven their 
victims, males and females, chained, past the 
capital in view of both houses of congress, 





*The deep and unutterable anguish felt by the 
slaves placed in this situation frequently induces them 
to seek relief in death. Suicides are common among 
thein. 
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of foreign Ministers and representatives of | ral right, and existed prior to the formation of 
foreign governments residing at Washington, | written constitutions or municipal laws. Our 
and all that vast concourse of visitants usu-|constitution provides that the right “ shall 
ally found at Washington during the winter|never be abridged.” Notwithstanding this 
sessions of congress. These outrages upon| provision, the right of petition has not only 
the laws of humanity and upon our national | been abridged, but it has been substantially 
character, have deeply affected our reputation | denied and refused for the last four years to 
among the civilised nations of the earth. those who have felt it their duty to petition 
The page of our national history that re-| congress among other things against the con- 
cords them must in future ages be read by | tinuance of the slave-trade in the District of 
our descendants with deep regret and mortifi-|Columbia! How long the constitution of 
cation. On witnessing them I felt my national | these United States is to be thus violated, 
pride humbled. The honour of our American|and the high privileges of American citizens 
government, I considered as tarnished. Un-|are to be thus wantonly disregarded, must 
willing that this district should in any degree | depend upon the people themselves. ‘They 
be connected with these outrages, or that the | possess the power of correcting the evil. ‘The 
name of your representative should hereafter | timely exercise of that power may save them- 
be marked as a silent observer of transactions | selves from oppression and the nation from 
so opposed to the honour of our country and | disgrace. 
the laws of humanity, I seized upon the first —= 
possible moment to disclose to the nation and EMANCIPATION. 
the world, my entire disapprobation thereof,) won the south Nails in eee 
air oe tee oe hee cone tion, we shall be disappointed, if it be ca Longevity.—The Vienna newspapers men- 
sittin edith vatiaatiatin, ‘Aids \abiin-A- enia-aile done nobly. And we believe as this must be | tion the death, at Zarand, in Transylvania, of 
pmdaneid 1s he Thad stentediatentedaal their voluntary act, it will be followed by a| Juon Graza, at the great age of 120 years, 
a habinet before ‘ani end seas Sas degree of kindness which the blacks have} but who seemed likely to live for many more 
sail rae stcnemaheeity il the ate of wnt seldom received in the northern states. It) years, had he not been killed by an accidental 
y ad The 2 which I d will be for the interest of the whites to ele-| fall. He has left a son, another Juon Graza, 
rege ae tj ” me a pursued | vate them, and we are confident that they will| aged 100, and a grandson of 80, who for fifty 
lied ti =e eT mative rw ; . ies a find their pleasure in doing so. Neighbour-| years has been a seignorial judge. Centena- 
he: pee ee aaittene th . aan sa hoods will establish schools because it will| ries are said not to be at all rare in Transyl- 
wee ya nase h oe _— “ ve aes wis | help to keep and to draw labourers to their| vania. 
ene ae efi sali ane a eee plantations. Instead of an unfriendly climate 
west td a me pos aa we “ei and hostile race, which well may have di- 
quematy tam at even the censure Of @) inished their numbers at the north, the 
portion of my fellow citizens would not consti-| ee4 blacks of the south will find themselves 
tute a sufficient cause for me silently to wit-| cherished, and regarded with kindness, be- 
ness my country’s dishonour, and the violation | 0 ie as u labouri “a class they will be lied 
of human rights to which I have ‘alluded. I sary to the planters, and will present no rival 
know of no political consideration that ought | i iterests, ‘T hey will not come in competi- 
in the mind of — ee aes on be CS tion with the great body of labourers, exciting 
L sencetatee re ke ox So ayer. Ut! the hostile feeling which this circumstance 
smaltone' that 2° apeex “the ‘enad -of ‘all '‘con- engenders at the north. And besides, take 
siderate men when I say that our national) 7 ay d th he Rented cnell 
honour and the slave trade es now carried on hei 9 Ansan Paales Vea aap diy eiin | 
Washi : both b ‘ntained. | Te of disinterested friendship for the black 
Ry SENEREIOS CH , CHURET OOS HE ANNENRES- | em than be has enjoyed or is ever likely to 
One of them, in my humble judgment, must enjoy at the north. There would be less 
be eee — fete er veers of prejudice against colour—less of antipathy. 
which it shall be. “Many southern members| 4. to the social or political equality of the 
appear willing to wipe this stain from our blacks, we need give ourselves no uneasiness. 
national cecutcheon, while many northern |r ore will be enough of each race to render 
members clearly manifest their determination | . +. complete should they stand aloof from 
to maintain and defend the slave-trade from cath ao We only ask o enalees "Po. 
all Tagiiutive taterforence. Pheimest slorm- litical rights and social equality will come 
ing consideration is the fact that the friends whenever the best interests of the community 
of the present executive avow it as the policy | je c.and them. In the mean time we have no 
Fake pene ener enn, te seen a forebodings of evils to the black man from his 
debate and to prevent all action of congress cenitteneh Ralie obeamntedhcdin aomeahameins 
on the subject. Such is also the declaration that he will A es an mmeaas cearcanien 
= oe neh hh eee and speedy extinction ; on the contrary, eman- 
But poy bi a Tl Hh ge * y: cipation will most certainly elevate both blacks 
ner son Ons err ae Was and whites. It will, with the power of an 
induced to refer to it for the reason that I was electric shock, produce. new moral and phy 
not permitted in the house of representatives, | ~. : : ; 
to show the reasons that induced me to speak ~~ ie cena - entire lend of 
upon it. ‘The denial by congress of the right |°*¥°"Y-— _ 
of petition and the freedom of debate, is, in a 
my opinion, one of the most alarming en-| Important Invention.—Frederick Le Mesu- 
croachments upon the constitution and rights| rier, of this island, surgeon, has recently in- 
of the people that has ever been manifested | vented a new pump for ships and mines, on a 
since the adoption of our present form of|principle infinitely superior, for all practical 
government. ‘The right of petition is a natu-| purposes, to any yet discovered. He is at 


present in London taking out a patent for it, 
and intends extending that patent to France, 
Holland and the United States. Some of the 
peculiarities of this pump are the almost total 
absence of friction—the impossibility of its 
getting choked by sand, wheat, or even small 
stones—and a capability, in a small sized one 
worked by only one man, of delivering a 
hogshead of water in a minute and a half. 
Larger sized ones, worked by two or more 
men, may be made to deliver two or more 
hogsheads per minute; and in mines, where 
the pumps are worked by steam engines, the 
power may be immensely increased. We 
understand that the piston is dispensed with, 
and that a vacuum is produced by means of 
an India rubber bag, stretched on rings. F. 
Le Mesurier, it is reported, has been offered 
12,000/. for the patent, it being foreseen that 
this pump must supersede all others, both in 
ships and mines.— Guernsey Star. 
Cte 


































Consumption of Coal in Britain.—Alto- 
gether, it is believed, that nearly 23,000,000 
tons of coal are yearly consumed in Great 
Britain; supposing this quantity, therefore, 
on an average, to cost the consumer 10s. a 
ton, a return amounting to £11,500,000 is 
yearly produced to the owner from this article 
alone. What, then, must be the aggregate 
mechanical contrivance, to get, to convey, and 
to deliver, this enormous quantity of goods? 
For such a consumption, we might well sup- 
pose an almost endless supply would be 
necessary, and therefore be reasonably fear- 
ful that it must shortly grow scanty, and in 
the end cease, a circumstance which, in a 
country like this, where the daily support of 
so large a portion of the inhabitants depends 
upon the employment afforded by our manu- 
factories, would be to be deplored as a mis- 
fortune of the utmost moment. But from fears 
of this kind we are happily relieved. Mr. 
Taylor estimates that there is an extent of 
land occupied by coal fields of not less than 
837 square miles, of which, however, 105 
have been already excavated. This space, 
he states at a moderate estimate, would yield 
6,046,320,003 tons, adequate to supply the 
present vessels from the principal coal ports 
of the north for 1,727 years. Besides this 
mass, however, there are extensive beds in 
the northern and western parts of Northum- 
berland as yet unexplored ; and, in addition 
to this, Mr. Bakewell, in his geology, in a 

quoted by Dr. Buckland, in his evi- 
dence before the house of lords, says that the 
coal fields of Wales alone would supply the 
demand of the whole country for more than 
‘2000 years. 
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THE FRIEND. 937 


The subject of pernicious books claimed a 
“OUR YEARLY MEETING.” share of the exercise of the meeting. It was 
What true gospel faith is, let us a little “ Gather up the fragments,” believed that there were many publications 
consider. As the entrance of the Divine Our annual solemnity commenced on second of a professedly religious character now in 
word quickeneth the soul, so it first commu- day, the 15th of fourth month, and closed on circulation, that were calculated to lay waste 
nicates a degree of faith, through which it the following sixth day evening. It was be-| our testimonies, and were such as our worthy 
operates; for true faith is the gift of God, lieved by some, who had peculiar opportunities | predecessors could not own. 
and the Holy Spirit is the spirit of faith; of observing, to have been larger than any| Reference was made to the spirit of infi- 
which is not a bare belief of truths concern- similar gathering since the separation. delity that had but recently been at work 
ing Christ, but a faith in him. The faith in Epistles from all the yearly meetings on| amongst us, when endeavours were made to 
Christ is not comprised in giving credit to|this continent, and from those of London | lay waste the Scriptures, and thousands had 
narrations and doctrines, and a mode of prac- and Dublin, were received, awakening frater- fallen into that snare of the evil one; might 
tice framed by the wisdom of men upon it; nal feelings for the members of our religious| we be cautious not to err on the other hand, 
for that centres short of the essential sub-|Society, wherever their lot is cast. The|and make the Holy Scriptures the primary 
stance of faith. Gospel faith in man believes committee to produce epistles from this meet- | rule of faith and practice ; a station the Bible 
the truth of all that is revealed by the Spirit, | ing were believed to have been much favoured, | never claimed for itself, and which our So- 
both in the heart, and in the sacred writings: their essays being “ unusually lively.” | ciety had never claimed for it. Parents were 
because it feels it, savours it, and is one with In reference to our religious meetings a/| tenderly entreated to seek for a qualification 
it. It not only assents to the Scriptural ac- | concern was felt, that the language of George |to direct their children aright, and instil into 
counts of the incarnation, and whole process | Fox, in one of his epistles, might be applica- | their youthful minds the doctrine of the gos- 
of Christ in Judea; but it also receives his| ble, “ Friends, a your meetings in the | pel as held by our early Friends. 
internal appearance, consents to his operation, | Power of God.” Were this the case, there} Although no way had opened in the clear- 
and concurs with it. would be no looking to man ; but in our rove-| ness for our Meeting for Sufferings openly to 
That faith which stands wholly upon hear- | rent waiting we would be permitted to partake | move in the matter, yet during the past year 
say, tradition, reading, or imagination, is but of the eternal fountain, and be nourished with their attention had been directed to the foreign 
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JOSEPH PHIPPS, ON FAITH. 






corruption. The wicked may go this length 
towards gospel faith; but the true faith lays 
hold of, and cleaves to the Spirit of truth, in 
its inward manifestations ; ehavela it stands, 
and whereby it grows, till the heart is purified, 
the world overcome, and salvation obtained. 

This faith is as a flame of pure love in the 
heart to God. It presseth towards him, pant- 
eth after him, resigns to him, confides and 
lives in him. The mystery of it is held in a 
pure conscience, and in the effective power of 
the everlasting gospel ; whence the Christian 
dispensation, in holy writ, is often distinguish- 
ed from the exterior dispensation of the Mo- 
saic law, and the prior administration of an- 
gels in visible appearances, by the appellation 
of FAITH. 

Though the term faith is occasionally used 
by the penmen of Scripture in divers, yet not 
contrary, but consistent senses, this seems to 
be the one standing faith mentioned, Eph. iv. 
5, which is in Christ Jesus, as it is the fruit 
of his grace and good Spirit in the heart. 
Through this, the Scriptures become effec- 
tually instructive to the man of God, and 
helpful to the real Christian in the way of 
life and salvation. It is the faith by which 
the members of Christ truly live, and abide 
as such. It is their invincible shield; and 


a distant kind of ineffectual credence, which | tbat bread which cometh down from God out of | slave trade, the domestic traffic in human be- 
permits the soul to remain in the bondage of| heaven. We were reminded that the power 
often felt in the silent waiting into which our | of slavery. And the attention of the yearly 
early Friends were gathered, was the distin-| meeting being drawn to the subject, a minute 
guishing banner which they had to hold out} expressive of its exercise was directed to be 
to the nations: “ Thou hast given a banner|sent into the families of Friends—and will 
to them that feared thee, that it may be dis-| probably be shortly found in the columns of 
played because of the truth.” And if ever,|** The Friend.” While it was acknowledged 
by looking outward, we slid from this state,|that we ought not needlessly to offend the 
the glory will have departed from our Israel, | slaveholder, a desire was expressed that we 
and we shall have left, but an empty name. | might fear to offend our Creator. 

Sympathy was expressed for those who felt 
bound to attend their little meetings, but| mittee charged with the civilisation of the 
whose hands were often ready to hang down, | Indian natives was read. It narrated at some 
and their knees to smite together, and the | length the proceedings of the committee dur- 
word of encouragement was handed forth to|ing the year, in their praiseworthy and inde- 
such. An exercise on account of the sleepers | fatigable efforts to stand between the red man 
was also made vocal; all resolutions in their|and his oppressors—but intimated that the 
own wills against drowsiness would be vain— | time was at hand when tliose interesting ob- 
nothing but prayer would be efficacious:| jects of the solicitude of this meeting for so 
“this kind goeth not out but by prayer and| many years, would have to. remove west of 
fasting.” A caution was handed forth to | the Mississippi. Just as plenty has again 
those who cumbered themselves with the 
things of this world, till body and mind were | mity by floods and other causes, they are to 
both worn out, before they came to mecting;| be forced from their comfortable homes, to 
and no wonder that they were not then alive|seek a shelter in the west, where all expe- 
= best wings, having given their strength to/| rience teaches that the white man will soon 
the world. 


ings, and the other enormities of the system 


A very interesting report from the com- 


smiled upon them, after some years of cala- 


___ | be again upon them. The action of the gene- 
In regard to tale-bearing and detraction, it| ral and state governments show that these 


was acknowledged they were far too prevalent | poor people are appointed to destruction. The 
among vs; we ought to bring the query home | committee were left at liberty at a suitable 


the knowledge of Christ in them is the proof individually to our own bosoms—and ask how | time to publish their report. 


of their possessing it. Abundance is said of | far we were clear in respect to it. 


the nature, power, and effects of this all-con- 
quering faith ; but I hope this will be sufficient 
to show, though, in its complete sense, it in- 
cludes a belief of all that is said of Christ, 
and by Christ, in holy writ, it goes deeper, 
and ariseth not in man merely from the man, 
but takes its birth, and receives its increase 
_from the operation of the Holy Spirit in him; 
which works by it to the sanctification of the 
heart, and the production of every Christian 
ataner arigeee and Present State of Man, 
p- 155. 


From the Westtown Boarding School com. 
The true ground of love and unity, was in| mittee a very satisfactory report was received, 
Christ, the seed. Where this was not known,| and the committee were encouraged to pro- 
there could be no love and unity as became | ceed with a like care to that heretofore mani- 
the followers of Christ. The unity of our|fested. The language of Thomas Scatter- 
worthy predecessors stood in Him who wore | good, uttered twenty-five or thirty years ago 
the seamless garment. They were built, not | respecting this institution, was revived: “This 
on the prophets and the apostles, but on the| is a vineyard that the Lord will bless.” 
same foundation that the prophets and the} Very affectionate advice was given to our 
apostles built on; and if we ever got from| young Friends, and in the love of the gospel 
this foundation we should be scattered. There | they were laboured with to point them to an 
was no bond of union but that oneness,| inward acquaintance with that power that 
which was in the Father and in the Son.| would lead them to maintain the doctrines 
Those who were in the true unity spoke the|and testimonies of the Society. They were 
same languige, and held the same doctrine. | especially entreated to attend to those testi- 
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monies which some would designate as of | feelings of the benevolent for a part of the 


lesser iinportance, but which our worthy pre- 
decessors were led into by the Spirit of truth 
—plainness of dress, plainness of speech, the 
plain manner of designating months and days 
of the week. They were particularly cau- 
tioned against going to hear popular preachers 
of other persuasions, and against having itch- 
ing ears in our own meetings. There were 
some present, it was believed, who would 
have to declare to others what the Lord had 
done for their souls. 

The reports on education showed, that we 
had about two thousand children of a suitable 
age to go to school; and the subordinate 
meetings were desired to continue their care 
for the guarded religious and literary instruc- 
tion of the youth. 

From the minute returns respecting spi- 
rituous liquors, it appears that this righteous 
testimony is gaining ground amongst us, and 
that we are in a great measure free from its 
blighting influence; and satisfaction was ex- 
pressed that this result had been reached by 
patiert labours of love; the continuance of 
which were recommended. 

With thankful hearts, we have to acknow- 
ledge that though encompassed with infirmi- 
ties, and continually reminded of short-com- 
ings,—yet through this yearly meeting we 
have been graciously cared for by Him who 
is the strength of his people, and who yet 
condescends to be the crown of their assem- 
blies, X. Y. 


For ‘ The Friend.” 
WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 

The Western Soup Society commenced the 
delivery of soup for the past season at the 
house, corner of Schuylkill Sixth and Ches- 
nut streets, on the 13th of twelfth month last, 
and continued open daily (first days excepted) 
to the 36th of third month inclusive; during 
which time a record was kept of the quantity 
of soup daily distributed, with the names and 
residences of applicants, from which it appears 
that nine hundred and sixty-two persons re- 
ceived 19,826 quarts of soup upon regular 
tickets, and six hundred and sixteen quarts 
were delivered to transient persons, making a 
total of 20,442 quarts, or rather more than 
one hundred and sixty-four barrels of thirty- 
one gallons each. A large quantity of bread 
was also delivered, of which no record was 
kept. 

The continued and substantial aid of the 
female committee (visiters of the Union Be- 
nevolent Association) has again been afforded 
the society, both in daily attendance at the 
soup house, and in visiting the objects of this 
charity at their homes, amid all the exposure 
incident to such a labour in the winter season. 

In presenting this brief abstract of our pro- 
ceedings, we have felt a renewed confidence 
in the efficiency of this mode of imparting 
relief to the necessitous poor, which has in- 
duced us to purchase a house which was 
offered at a moderate price of 1700 dollars, 
within a short distance of the one we have 
heretofore occupied, and which we are now 
obliged to abandon. In taking this step we 
are compelled to rely upon the charitable 


means of payment, believing the appeal will 
not be made in vain to any, who, during past 
seasons, may have witnessed the eager throng 
of applicants, both old and young, which has 
crowded the doors of our establishment, ofien 
exhibiting in characters too easily legible the 
evidences of aggravated suffering and carc; 
many of them widows, with families of help- 
less and dependent children. 

Donations will be thankfully received by C. 
Peirce, 366 Chesnut street. M. L. Dawson, 
corner of Tenth and Filbert streets. M. C. 
Cope, 210 Race street. 8S. Bettle, jr, 73 
north Tenth street. 

4th month 24th, 1839. 


For “ The Friend.” 
A FEW THOUGHTS. 
NO. III. 

The practice of our society of observing a 
sileat pause both before and after our meals I 
believe to be a good one, and one that has 
had its origin in the true spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. Surely we are the unmerited 
receivers of many blessings, and when we sit 
down to our tables, loaded with the good 
things of the earth, and think how many there 
are in various parts of the world who are lan- 
guishing for food of any kind, can it be right 
for us to partake of these bounties, without, 
at least, endeavouring to turn our minds in- 
ward, and to seek after feelings of gratitude 
and thankfulness? May I not go a little further 
and enquire, is it according to true decency ? 
Let us remember and practise the precept of 
the apostle, “ let all things be done decently 
and in order.” 

I have often thought on this subject, and 
have felt fearful that heads of families gene- 
rally were not so careful as they should be in 
the observance of this act of duty. It is by 
little and little the enemy gains upon us. He 
dislikes any thing, however small, that would 
tend to bring our minds into stillness, and 
withdraw them from the world. I cannot 
but believe that the observance of these silent 
pauses, if done aright, though they are short, 
would, at times, prove not only seasons of in- 
citement to gratitude, but of instruction, and 
of a renewal of spiritual strength. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Ancient Law for Promoting Industry. 


“ Learn some useful art, so that _ may 


be independ- 
ent of the caprice of fortune.” 


William Penn, the benevolent, the pious, 
and the wise governor of Pennsylvania, pre- 
vious to his leaving England and embarking 
for America, prepared, and had in readiness, 
for his new colony, a code of laws; which, 
on his arrival at Chester, (or Upland as it 
was then called,) was presented to the as- 
sembly, and passed and promulgated as the 
statutes by which the then infant colony was 
to be regulated and governed. One of these 
laws is so peculiar, and is so characteristic of 
its author, who was a man of unparalleled 
industry, and embraced every means in his 
power of promoting it in others, that I tran- 





scribe it for the instruction and benefit of the 
readers of the Cabinet. It runs thus: Be it 
enacted, “ That all children of twelve years 
of age and upwards, be taught some useful 
trade or skill; to the end that none may be 
idle in the province ; but that if they be poor, 
they may become rich; and if they be rich 
and become poor, they need not want.” 

This law, with filty-eight others of great 
importance, were pussed by the assembly 
during a session of only three days, when 
they “‘ broke up” and retired to their respect- 
ive homes. 

This shows pretty plainly that the legisla- 
ture of that day (which was the first that 
ever sat in Pennsylvania) was not only care- 
ful to pass laws to encourage industry in 
others, but that they deemed it incumbent 
upon themselves to furnish examples of dili- 
gence in business in their own persons. Well 
would it be if their successors, after the ong 
lapse of more than a century and a half, 
would imitate their illustrious predecessors, 
and tread in their footsteps. 

The above enactment has, at this remote 
period, become obsolete, and the practice of 
instilling into children, at an early age, habits 
of diligence and industry, has, it is feared, in 
numerous instances, been too much neglected 
and disregarded, either for their good or for 
the comfort and advantage of their parents ; 
and inasmuch as so important a law has been 
expunged from the statute-book, I take the 
liberty of reviving it, so that heads of fami- 
lies may re-enact it as a part of their domes- 
tic code, for the benefit of their offspring, the 
advancement of agriculture, and the promo- 
tion of useful industry generally. A. B. 


ee 
From the same. 


GRUB-WORM. 


A procrastinating farmer saves the lives of millions of 
grubs. 

It seems to be a law of nature that popula- 
tion should keep pace with the means of sub- 
sistence, and this law appears to be faithfully 
maintained throughout the animal kingdom, 
even down to the lowest grade of insects and 
worms. The grub-worm, which is so destruc- 
tive to Indian corn in the early stages of its 
growth, was much less numerous and injuri- 
ous previous to the introduction of red clover. 
At that period corn was generally planted 
where there had not been a sufficient quan- 
tity of tender, succulent food for it to subsist 
upon in any considerable numbers, and con- 
sequently its propagation and support was so 
precarious, that its increase was so slow as 
not to be observable. But when clover was 
generally cultivated, and by the most skilful 
arrangement of the rotation of crops, Indian 
corn succeeded it when the clover began to 
run out, the increase of the grub-worm keep- 
ing pace with the means of subsistence, (for 
it feeds with avidity on the green, succulent 
stalks of clover,) propagated to a most alarm- 
ing extent ; and the sod being ploughed down 
in the spring for corn, and the pasture of the 
worms being by that means destroyed, when 
the young corn began to vegetate and show 
itself above ground, the worms following out 
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the law of self-preservation, and from no mis- 
chievous propensity, commenced feeding upon 
it most ravenously, and for some years it was 
almost doubted whether its cultivation would 
not have to be abandoned in some neighbour- 
hoods. 

During this state of suspense, some ob- 
serving, reflecting person, who no doubt had 
taken the trouble to examine into the charac- 
ter, habits, and instincts of the grub, disco- 
vered that early in the autumn it sought a 
retreat some inches below the surface of the 
earth, and there prepared itself a domicil 
where it might repose in safety from storms 
and tempests till the vernal season arrived, 
and with it its accustomed food. 

It was very rationally suggested, that if 
the sod was ploughed down late in the fall, 
and the habitations of the enemy turned top- 
sy-turvy, that the walls might be broken in 
pieces by the winter frosts, and that the in- 
habitants being turned out of doors would 
perish, and the young corn preserved from 
its greatest enemy. This was at first sug- 
gested as a theory; it was soon put to the 
test of practice ; and every farmer knows the 
benefit that resulted from it. The grub soon 
became a much less formidable enemy ; every 
one knew how to vanquish it, provided a pretty 
severe winter came to his aid. But farmers 
sometimes have treacherous memories as well 
as other folks, and the enemy having been 
supposed to have been completely routed, 
there was a strong propensity felt to resume 
old habits, and postpone ploughing corn 
ground till spring again, in accordance with 
ancient custom; this has often been done, 
and generally with the same result; the ene- 
my not being entirely exterminated, increases 
his forces and proceeds again to the work of 
destruction. 

A few years since, from winter setting in 
early, or some other cause, very little corn 
ground was ploughed in the autumn; the fol- 
lowing spring the corn suffered severely from 
the depredations of the grub; but where por- 
tions of a field had been turned down in the 
fall, it furnished the usual protection; this 
was observable in numerous instances. The 
succeeding autumn, many farmers having a 
very short allowance of corn, and smarting 
under the infliction, went to turning up the 
ground in good earnest, and overturned the 
quarters of the enemy without compunction. 
The consequence was a general exemption 
from injury: it was pretty well followed out 
for a year or two afterwards, but last fall 
many began to relax and to forget the things 
that they had suffered, and much corn ground 
was permitted to remain undisturbed till this 
spring, and those thus circumstanced are now 
going on in the old track, that did very well 

before clover was brought into general culti- 
vation and the sod ploughed down for corn. 

Now let us observe and see if the laws of 
nature have been reversed to accommodate 
those who neglect fall ploughing. 

AGRICOLA. 









































ORCHARDS, 
‘We would not say much on orchards at 
this time of year were we not constantly re- 
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minded, winter and summer, as we pass along 
the road, of the amount of labour that has 
been thrown wholly away by inefficient at- 
tempts to plant an apple orchard. We have 
come to the conclusion, from the orchards 
we have observed in our various travels, that 
the owners of ninety-nine in a hundred had 
generally thrown uway their labours, and that 
the orchards they attempted to plant were 
only a nuisance to their grounds. These 
lands were generally quite rich enough for 
trees of this kind. ‘This was not the evil. 
The trees were not well selected at the first 
—they were not carefully taken up—they 
were not properly set in the ground—they 
were not tilled after setting, and the cattle in 
most cases were called in to trim the trees. 
It was an old maxim that he who plants an 
orchard plants it for the next generation. We 
should say for his cattle to rub against, or for 
his hogs that were fond of the bark of the 
trees. 


Now he that plants an orchard need not 


make up his mind that he is necessarily at 
work for others, and we hope, if we can make 
him believe he is at work for himself, and is 
not an hireling or disinterested, he wili pro- 
ceed in his labour with faithfulness and skill. 


We will warrant him, if he will exercise 


any common degree of judgment, a good crop 
of apples within five years of his transplant- 
ing, and if he plants an acre, he shall have 
winter and fall fruit enough for a dozen in a 
family. 


Now to the work. His land should have 


been tilled the year before setting his trees, 
and made as rich as usual for Indian corn. | 
It should be ploughed in the spring, before 
setting the trees, and well harrowed. This 
ploughing need not be deeper than for corn. 
It is a great error to set trees deep in the 
earth,—some do it to procure moisture for 
the tree—some to make room to thrust in a 
quantity of manure—and some so that the 
tree may have a firm support and not be 
racked by the winds. 


Now we say to you, brethren, imitate none 


of these modes; a tree, set deep, is set in 
the poorest earth. Place your trees so that 
the roots may have the richest. Never put 
manure of any description about the roots if| three or four years at the least, You may 
you would have your trees live. Place no-| raise exhausting crops if you will apply ma- 
thing but good garden mould next the roots. |nure. You may raise beans or drilled turnips 
Give them sufficient room. Make the hole 
for them broad but not deep. 


When you have covered the roots with 


good garden mould and spread out the fibres 
so as not to crowd a peck of them into one 
heap—roots are not fond of close intimacy— 


when you have covered these roots with good 


soil, take from your cow-yard any coarse litter 


that will retain moisture, and place it round 
the tree, treading it down close so that it 
shall form a support to the tree. This litter 
should lie several inches thick after it has been 
trod down. If you have none of this litter, 
coarse manure may be used—old stack hay or 
straw will answer the purpose. This litter 
must lie here through the season and be kept 
trod down close. Now you need no stake to 
gall the trees, your litter is a sufficient prop. 
You need put no water about the roots, for 
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your litter or coarse hay impedes evaporation 
to such a degree that the earth under it will 
continue moist through the whole summer. 
If the tree is racked a little by the winds so 
much the better, it is thus taught early to 
rely on itself for support. A staked tree is 
like a spoiled child,—spoiled with too much 
nursing. The litter about the tree will pre- 
vent the racking by the winds, and the open- 
ing of the ground to let the air to the roots, 
and will save you the trouble of any hoeing 
or tilling for the first year. No weeds will 
grow under this litter—no grass—the two 
great obstacles to the extension of the roots. 
Your soil will thus be kept mellow, and 
porous, and moist. 

In autumn—before any snow falls, you must 
remove all the litter, that has not become rot- 
ten, to a distance from the trees. You will 
thus give some offence to mice that are al- 
ways fond of making their bed, like politi- 
cians, close to some towering object that may 
afford them future support. If your cats have 
done their duty and killed off their fresh meat 
stock in due time, you have nothing further 
to do the first season. But if your cats have 
been negligent and got their rations out of 
your commissariat rather than glean them 
abroad in honourable services in the field, 
you must go out as soon as the first snow has 
fallen and tread it down close about the roots 
of your trees. Your field mice must now seek 
some other habitation, in case they had com- 
menced building as squatters on your soil, 
and you need be at no further trouble through 
the winter. Now your trees are well set. 
They have not only put out the leaf, but their 
limbs have extended—if you saw to the work 
vourself—from half a foot to a foot each way. 
They will need but very little trimming this 
second season, if you tr.mmed them a little 
on setting them. ‘They must have top.— 
Their leaves are their lungs, and a good pro- 
portion of leaves are indicative of good health, 
as good lungs are in animals. What will you 
do with your trees this second summer? Wilt 
you suffer the grass and weeds to draw away 
all moisture from the neighbourhood of the 
roots and occupy the space intended for them? 
We trust not. Keep your land in tillage 





without manuring this season—you may sow 
turnips broadcast as late as the first of July 
without injury to the trees. In fine you may 
plant almost any thing among your trees and 
they will grow quite as fast as they should grow, 
provided always you keep up good tillage. 

On the first of October, in the fourth year, 
we will call on you—in case you took your 
trees from our nursery—and help you pick 
half a dozen barrels of winter apples from an 
acre of trees. If this happens not to be a 
| bearing year we shall wait one year longer, 
and then give you a friendly call and see that 
| you have appointed some two legged animal 
to trim in preference to such as sometimes, 
for want of proper instruments, cut a little too 
close, and do not leave the body quite so 
smooth as it might be left with a knife.—Bos.- 
| ton Cultivator, 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
INOCULATION OF CHEESE. 


The following was communicated by John Robinson, 
Esq., Secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburg, 
to the Highland Society of Scotland, from whose 
transactions it is transcribed for the Cabinet. 

If it be required to communicate to a new 
cheese the flavour and appearance of an old 
one, it may be done by the insertion in the 
new cheese of portions of the old one con- 
taining blue mould. The little scoop which 
is used in taking samples of cheese, is a ready 
means of performing the operation, by inter- 
changing ten or a dozen of the rolls which it 
extracts, and placing them so as to dissemi- 
nate the germ of the blue mould all over the 
cheese. 

A new cheese treated in this way, and well 
covered up from the air for a few weeks, 
becomes thoroughly impregnated with the 
mould, and generally with a flavour hardly to 
be distinguished from the old one. 

In selecting cheeses for this operation, I 
have chosen them dry, and free from any un- 
pleasant taste ; and I have never failed in ob- 
taining a good result, although sometimes, 
when the old cheese had decayed matter 
mixed with the blue mould, the flavour and 
appearance of the inoculated cheese differed 
a good deal from that of the parent one. 

I have sometimes treated half a Lanark- 
shire cheese in this way, and have left the 
other half in its natural state; and have been 
much amused with the remarks of my friends 
on the striking superiority of the English over 
the Scots one. 

—_— 


SUGAR BEET FOR MILCH COWS. 


An intelligent gentleman from the east- 
ward, assured us a few days ago, that by giv- 
ing his cows a peck of sugar beet:twice a day, 
cut up with their hay, he was enabled'to get 
just as rich milk and butter during the winter, 
as in summer, when the pasture was at its 
best. Now an acre of ground well manured, 
planted in this root, and well attended, would 
yield beets enough to keep ten cows from the 


1st of November till the Ist of May. Should | 


not every farmer make his arrangements for 
planting beets this spring? From our own 
experience, we have no doubt, that this addi- 


tion of beets to the ordinary feed of the cows, | 


would make a weekly difference of 2 Ibs. 
each in their product of butter.—From the 
1st of November to the Ist of May there are 
26 weeks. ‘This number of weeks at 2 lbs. 
additional butter, would give us 52 Ibs. for 
each cow during the period named, or 520 Ibs. 
for the ten cows, and if we set down the 
butter as being worth 25 cents per Ib., it will 
give us $130 as the value of additional yield 
brought about by the feeding with the product 
of an acre in beets. But this is not all,— 
the proprietor of the cows, in the spring, 
would have the gratification to know that he 
had treated his animals well, and the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them in good condition.—Far. 
and Gardener. 


——___ 


Artificial flowers.—At a late meeting of 
the Horticultural Society, were exhibited a 
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rose tree and some other specimens or artifi- 
cial flowers, made by the wife of a respectable 
surgeon in Bridge street, Westminster ; and 
we have since examined these and other 
similar copies after nature, at the residence 
of the ingenious artist. The flowers are en- 
tirely composed of the feathers of various 
birds, from the common goose to the hum- 
ming bird and parrot. With these the blos- 
soms, the bud, and the leaf, are so perfectly 
imitated, that you cannot distinguish the arti- 
ficial from the real rose, jasmine, wallflower, 
pink, camelia, or whatever else it may be; 
and as no dye or coloring matter is used, but 
simply the feathers, occasionally clipped into 
the necessary forms and moulded into shape 
by the hand, it is evident that even the most 
delicate of them must be of a lasting and un- 
alterable quality. In this way examples of 
the rarest floral productions may be made and 
preserved in cabinets of natural history. 


Tea in Russia.—The Russians aré the 
most inveterate tea drinkers out of China; 
and with such excellent tea as they have, the 
passion is quite excusable. Tea in Russia 
and tea in England are as different as pepper- 
mint and senna. With us, it is a dull, savour- 
less dose : in Russia it is a fresh, invigorating 
draught. They account for the difference by 
stating, that, as the sea air injures tea, we 
get only the leaves, but none of the aroma 
of the plant which left Canton, while they, on 
the other hand, receiving all their tea over 
land, have it just as good as when it left the 
celestial empire. Be the cause what it may, 
there can be no doubt of the fact, that tea 
in Russia is infinitely superior to any ever 
found in other parts of Europe. Englishmen 
are taken by surprise on tasting it: even 
these who never cared for tea before, drink 
on during their whole stay in Russia. 

Consolation.—It is the experience of even 
the clergy, that the mark, “ as fine almost as 
a hair,” is difficult to reach when consolation 
is offered to the deeply afflicted. Baxter has 
thus well expressed the idea: “ Before afflic- 
tion is digested, consolation ever comes too 
soon; and after it is digested it ever comes 
too late; there is but a mark between these 
two, as fine almost as a hair, for a comforter 
to take aim at.” 


Of all parts of wisdom, says Archbishop 
Tillotson, the practice is the best. 
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FOURTH MONTH, 27, 1839. 





Our intention to resume the subject of the 
yearly meeting has been superseded by the 
communication in relation to it on another 
page. 

The readers of this journal will not have 
forgotten the speech, remarkable for boldness 
and plain-dealing, touching the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, by J. R. Giddings, 
in the house of representatives at Washing- 











ton, inserted some time ago. Since his return 
home he has published. an address to his con- 
stituents explanatory ef his conduct as their 
representative, an extract from which is 
placed in our columns of to-day. This un- 
varnished and unquestionably authentic state- 
ment of facts and circumstances relating to 
the traffic in human flesh at the seat of go- 
vernment, will have the effect, we hope, to 
incite increased attention to the subject. We 
were particularly struck with the following 
remark in the address:—‘ Many southern 
members appear willing to wipe this stain 
from our national escutcheon, while many 
northern members, clearly manifest their de- 
termination to maintain and defend the slave 
trade from all legislative interference.” 

We are desirous to invite attention to the 
communication relative to the Western Soup- 
house concern. We cannot imagine any de- 
vice in which, with the same means, an equal 
amount of positive relief can be extended to 
the necessitous—so strictly economical, and 
every way so unexceptionable. The plan of 
rendering it permanent is worthy of the liberal 
projectors, and we should hope would not be 
permitted to languish for want of the requisite 
pecuniary aid. 

Some persons interested in the education 
of those remotely situated, where books are 
scarce and high priced, are induced to ask 
the favour of Friends who may have school 
books out of use, to send them to the book 
store of Uriah Hunt, No. 101 Market street, 
where a box will be prepared to reczive them. 

Other books suitable for a library will also 
be very acceptable. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 25th, 1839. 


A stated meeting of the “ Female Branch” 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held on fifth day afternoon, 2d of fifth month, 
at 4 o’clock, in Friends’ Reading Rem, Ap- 
ple-tree alley. 

Ath mo. 27th. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The summer session will commence on 
second day, the 29th instant; on which day 
the stage, and other suitable carriages, will 
leave the stage office, in Sixth street below 
Arch street, at 7 o’clock in the morning. It 
is desirable that such as wish to go out in 
this way should have their names entered at 
the office, on or before the 27th instant. 


4th mo. 1839. 


(<r In this notice last week, by mistake, 
Third street was put instead of Sixth street. 


ee a 


Diep, on the afternoon of fourth day, the 17th inst. 
in the 60th year of her age, after a long and painful 
illness, which she sustained with the calmness and 
patience of a Christian, Mary, wife of Stephen Webb, 
of Pennsbury, Chester county, Pa. 
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